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Mission Neighborhood Center, Inc. San Francisco, California, 1965. 



PREFACE 



This is an introductory study for the Mission Neighborhood Family 
Center and the Telegraph Hill Social Center on some of the questions 
involved in their work with young immigrant families. It was prepared 
during the three months of the summer school recess and is not expected 
to provide all-inclusive or definitive answers to these questions. 

Many findings and relevant data could not be obtained and used because of 
time limitation. 

The work was undertaken in spite of these limitations with the 
hope of eliciting and highlighting some of the most important clues and 
ideas upon which to build in the future. 

We have tried to describe and understand the problems; to clarify 
our goals; to learn what solutions have been used by others in working 
with such problems, and to outline the kinds of approaches which might 
offer the most fruitful solutions for our Family Schools. 

It is hoped also that this exploration might be meaningful to t 

others whose professional assignments bring them to similar problems 
in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Centers 



The two centers for whom this paper is written are the Mission 
Neighborhood Family Center at 3013 24th Street, one of the branches of 
the Mission Neighborhood Centers, Inc., and the Telegraph Hill Social 
Center at 660 Lombard Street in San Francisco, one of the departments of 
the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Association. 

The work of both agencies is made possible through the generous 
contributions of the United Community Fund of San Francisco, as well as 
many individual and community organizations. They are governed by Boards 
of Directors who coordinate all activities and services through the 
Executive Director, Irving M. Kriegsfeld. 

Each Center has an advisory committee composed of widely represen- 
tative and interested laymen and professional leaders from the entire 
community. A wide range of services and activities is offered by both 
Centers and are open to anyone who lives in the neighborhood served by the 
Center. 

The Family School is a service offered at both Centers. The term 
Family School describes a service by means of which mothers of young child- 
ren can come to the Center and participate in the English-Americanization 
classes made available by the Adult Education Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District. While the mother is in the class her pre- 
school children participate in the nursery school program in adjacent 
facilities . 

Mission Neighborhood Family Center 

In 1960 the Mission Neighborhood Centers, Inc., conducted a seif- 
survey to provide a basis for program planning. The following description 
of the area served by the Center is an adaptation from that report (89) . 

The Mission District is the home of most of the city's railroad 
tracks and the city's docks are also found in this part of the Mission. 
Industry is here and gradually expanding. .. the area seems to be developing 
in two directions: it is becoming blighted--it is a potential slum; yet 

there is new building and property improvement. Historically, the Mission 
has been a middle class neighborhood with an unusually large proportion 
of families. A count revealed that the area houses 24 parochial schools, 

49 public schools and 48 public playgrounds! These are only a few of the 
many community resources in the Mission. The stores, restaurants and 
theatres boast a familiar sign: "Se hable Espanol". The Mission district 

is not a homogeneous one; it includes many economic and ethnic groups and 
continues to be a temporary home to many families which are "on their way 
up" to more middle-class residential areas. It is the district which 
also includes the "Mission Miracle Mile", the scene of active heavy re- 
tail merchandising. 
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The 1960 self-survey also revealed increasing incidence of juvenile 
delinquency and school drop-outs. It also indicated that many homes are 
being replaced by commercial buildings, and that multiple dwellings are 
being made from buildings which formerly housed single families. 

Although there are indications of increasing proportions of min- 
ority group families in the area, the Mission District has no ghettoes 
and seems to be able to maintain both economic and ethnically integrated 
living patterns. 

The families interviewed in the course of the self-survey represented 
many backgrounds in terms of race, nationality, ethnicity, education, 
earning ability, interests and leisure time activities. The primary 
source of entertainment for these families is television. The majority 
of families do not own automobiles. Most of them belong to a church 
and while the Protestant affiliations varied, about 50% of the families 
identified themselves as Roman Catholics. 

The nationalities represented in the sample included Central and 
South American, Caribbean, Filipino, French, Irish, Italian, Mexican, 
Scandinavian, Scotch, Slavic, Spanish and Samoan. 

During the summer of 1964 the membership in the Family Schools 
consisted largely of people from South and Central American countries 
(El Salvador, Nicaragua, etc.). Because the immigration quotas for 
Latin American nationals are unlimited, there is an increasing number of 
families coming to the Centers also from Honduras, Guatemala, Peru, Cuba, 
etc. This trend can be expected to continue for some time. 

Telegraph Hill Social Center 

In 1962 the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Association prepared a Self- 
Study Report (124) to use as a guide for future planning of services and 
programs. This Self-Study Report gives us the following information about 
the area served by them: 

This Center is located in the North Beach- Chinatown area where as 
many as 30,000 Chinese-Americans live and work. In recent years there has 
been an increase in the number of immigrants from Hong Kong and other 
"overseas" Chinese communities. These new arrivals are not as quickly 
absorbed into the long established Chinatown community as previous waves 
of immigrants. The various reasons for this are not the direct concern of 
this report; briefly they are related to a constellation of social changes 
affecting all urban centers today. 

The 1960 Census Housing Analysis prepared by the City Planning 
Department indicates that a large part of the area served by this Center 
"encompasses the second largest number of sub-marginal housing units in 
the entire city." The conditions in Chinatown are characterized by over- 
crowding, dilapidation and deterioration of the housing. In recent years, 
because of the availability of cheap labor non-unionized sub-contract 
garment factories have developed. Casual observation indicates conditions 
reminiscent of the sweat-shop life of an earlier era. The entire area 
houses somewhat over 100,000 people, or about 1/7 of San Francisco's 
total population. 
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The predominant ethnic groups include Chinese, Italians, a sprinkling | 

of Negroes, American Indians and Filipinos. 

The elementary schools in the area have over 50% Chinese-Amer ican 
student bodies. It is suspected that significant acculturation difficulties 
exist among the youngsters of the various ethnic groups. No data are 
available from school authorities from which to assess the scope and nature 
of such difficulties. It is quite clear that the area continues to attract 
the newly arrived immigrant--especially the Chinese refugees and escapees. 

Broad Objectives of This Report 

Development of Family Schools 

At the turn of the century, when the Centers were working with 
other groups of immigrants, there were no kindergartens in the public 
schools. This changed situation means that the young children of pre- 
sent immigrants begin their public school careers one year earlier--leaving 
less time for language learning and acculturation before school entrance. 

Employment patterns have also changed. Often the men work far away 
from home; some are home only on weekends or for other short periods. 

This deprives the young mother of her usual interpreter. Among the 
women there is also an increasing tendency to go to work. It is not new 
for young immigrant mothers to help the family income by working. Today, 
however, jobs which can be done in or even near the home are not easily 
found. It becomes more and more difficult for both men and women to find 
jobs which do not require some mastery of English as well as other special 
skills . 

Another recent trend which prompted exploration of new directions > 

is the growing nation-wide concern for young children who come to their 
elementary school experience with various social, psychological and cultural 
disadvantages . 

In California the recent introduction of the concept of "compensatory 
education" through the McAteer Act (Senate Bill 115, Ch . 98, 1963) has 
stimulated many programs for such children. Among those who are helped 
under this act are many whose mother-tongue is Spanish (22) (83) . 

There is also increasing recognition of the significance of the 
preschool years as a sui’table time for helpful intervention (16) (55) 

(65) (19). While the importance of the early years in healthy emotional 
development has long been recognized, recent research is bringing into 
focus the way in which the experience of these early years impinges upon 
intellectual development. 

Reports indicate a world-wide increase of interest in language 
learning. (58) (97) It is estimated that nearly 300 million people 

speak English throughout the world today. For most of them English is 
a second language and perhaps, indirectly, this is related to a corres- 
ponding interest in improving the language skills of all children. Among 
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those who come to the Centers from Central and South America, there are 
some who plan to return to their native land to be employed by American 
firms there. These adults are highly motivated to learn English in the 
Adult Education classes. 

The two agencies: Mission Neighborhood Centers, Inc., and the 
Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Associations, have long shared in the settle- 
ment house traditio. >f helping immigrants with the task of making a home 
in a new country, helping such families with various problems of accul- 
turation is not nt,v to the Centers. But the helping role and the prob- 
lems involved have changed over the years in such a way as to demand new 
solutions, and bring new concerns within the scope of the agencies' services. 

The Family Schools are the specific responsibilities of the Family 
Center of the Mission Neighborhood Centers and the Social Center at 
Telegraph Hill. The genesis of these Schools reflects more than just 
practical innovations; they are the outgrowth of many different factors 
involved in the Centers' work. 

To begin with, Americanization classes, offered by the Adult 
Education Department are part of a long-established Americanization trad- 
ition wherever newcomers are to be found. But these classes could not 
be useful to the young immigrant mother; she could not easily leave her 
young children in the day time to attend classes. In the evenings, her 
husband has to attend the classes, and arrangements for baby-sitters are 
difficult for the young immigrant mothers. 

The only way that she could take advantage of these classes was 
to provide some kind of care for the children. Sometimes mothers had 
their small children with them in the English class. This tended to re- 
duce the effectiveness of the class for the mother, and could be quite > 

trying for the child. Thus, in order to help the mothers, the Centers 
undertook to provide care for their children in rooms adjacent to the adult 
class es . 

In this way it became possible for many young women to attend English- 
Americanization classes who formerly could not. The child care arrange- 
ments have been the best available, in spite of staff shortages and other 
problems related to the facilities. 

The Centers' staff then began to ask: as long as the children come 
every day with their mothers, why not try to make their stay as meaningful 
and worthwhile as possible? Why not plan a purposeful program for the 
time that the children are at the Center which will help them, their 
mothers and the whole family? This presented one new challenge to the 
Centers . 

Another challenge arose out of the recent and growing recognition of 
the importance of synthesizing the work of helping services and insti- 
tutions in social welfare programs. (39) (42) Such program synthesis is 
one of the objectives of the Centers and is facilitated by having a wide 
variety of helping services "under one roof". 
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The Centers offer counseling for both personal and environmental 
problems; a medical clinic; liaison with various public agencies; legal 
aid and other professional resources. Optimum blending of all of these 
services increases the usefulness of each of them. It also makes possible 
early intervention into difficult situations and provides these various 
helping processes so that they are easily and readily accessible to the 
families who come to the Centers. Thus, the nursery school is only one 
part of a broader program of services . 

Thus, the recent experience of the Centers with young immigrant fam- 
ilies has led to many questions concerning how to ’’tool up” for today's 
job of helping them. Answering these questions forms the basic objective 
of this paper. Briefly stated, the questions are as follows: 

1. How can we best facilitate the children's acquisition of the 
English language? 

2. How can we affect the preschool experiences of these children 
in such a way as to promote their subsequent elementary school 
adjustment? 

3. What kinds of innovations and adaptations in curriculum materials, 
teaching styles, nursery school designs and other nursery school 
procedures would be necessary to realize the above goals? 

4. Furthermore, if the children in the Family Schools do achieve 
a mastery of English, then at the end of their nursery school 
experience they will become "true bilinguals”. In recognition 
of the increasing value of such linguistic skills, and that 
foreign language study is now required in California's elementary 
schools can we significantly affirm value and develop the child's 
mother- tongue so as to preserve this unusual head-start for them? 

These questions have led us in many directions and have left us with 
still more queries. We hope to set down the highlights of our findings, 
and the best recommendations issuing from them. 

Membership 

Within any single class in the Family School, there is a wide 
range of characteristics to take into account in planning to meet their 
needs. There is no reason to expect any less a range of individual differ- 
ences in this group than in any other group of nursery school families. 

The generalizations listed below serve as tentative guidelines for devel- 
opment of curriculum and teaching strategy for these schools. 

We must expect to find in the Family Schools culturally diverse ways 
of perceiving and performing child-rearing functions. The essential nature 
and scope of these diversities can be understood only through actual exper- 
ience with each of the families. All young parents in America today have 
to deal with some child-rearing alternatives and decisions which were 
never faced by their own parents. For these young immigrant parents, this 
is especially true. 
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The characteristics which we list are tentative, and serve as a 

very broad orientation to the problems to be solved by the Family Schools. 

The Adults: General Characteristics 

A. The mothers enroll in the Family Schools primarily in order to parti- 
cipate in the English-Americani zation classes provided by the Adult 
Education Department of the San Francisco Unified School District. 

The participation of the children in the nursery school is not us- 
ually a main motive for them to come to the Centers. 

B. The mothers cannot participate in the English language classes 
unless adequate child care services are provided during class time 
(the fathers attend these classes at night and both parents could 
come at night only if they were able to obtain baby-sitting services). 

C. All of the families in the Schools have limited financial resources 
and all are recent immigrants to the United States. 

D. The reasons for immigration vary: some come in order to join relatives; 
or to escape to the U.S.A. from the dangers of political upheaval; or 
are refugees from other kinds of personal and economic loss; others 
have come because of the classical immigration motives; to take ad- 
vantage of the greater opportunities for work, education, higher 
standard of living and gains generally associated with upward social 
mobility. Although the immigration quotas for nations of the North 
and South American continents are unlimited, the quota for Chinese 
immigrants is restricted. Certain special legislation has made it 
possible for many refugees and escapees to immigrate. Pending legis- 
lative proposals and amendments suggest that the numbers of Chinese 
immigrants will continue to increase for some time. 

E. The usual families in the Schools have at least three children who 
are close in age. 

F. In the Telegraph Hill Social Centex', the largest ethnic group is 
Chinese; the largest language group speaks Cantonese. 

G. In the Mission Neighborhood Family Center, the largest group;is made 
up of recent immigrants from South and Central America; the second 
largest group is from Mexico. 

H. In both the Chinese and Spanish-speaking groups, some of the families 
have come from rural settings, others from urban settings. In both 
groups, some parents are illiterate in their mother-tongue . The 
mastery of English is urgent for all of these families. Some of the 
reasons have already been indicated. Another reason is related to 
certain bureaucratic procedures required of every family today. 

Filling out forms, applications and handling bills, etc., demand a 
minimum of English language skill. These procedures seem to be 
increasing for all families. Obviously, also, mastery of the language 
is a major aspect of acculturation. 
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I. Observations of the South and Central American families who partici- 
pate in the Mission Neighborhood Family Center School indicate that 
they are among the most highly motivated members of the group. Many 
of them have come from the urban centers of their native countries. 
They are reported to be striving hard to become very good Americans. 
They may not yet comprehend the operational steps required for upward 
mobility, but their eagerness to learn English and to improve their 
employment potential appear to constitute strong goals for them. 

The Children 

1. All of the children in the Family Schools come from homes where a 
language other than English is spoken most of the time. These 
languages are mainly either Spanish or Chinese. There is a continuum 
of language styles in both groups which are considered "high" or "low" 
by their own language- community . This style, of course, depends upon 
rural-urban, educational and social class origins. 

2. The children come from dwellings which provide inadequate indoor and 
outdoor play space. 

3. The neighborhood friendship patterns tend to limit the children to 
their own ethno- language groups. 

4. A few of the children in the groups come from homes where Italian, 
Japanese, Tagalog, or Samoan, etc., is the language spoken. 

5. Most of the children come from families where there are from three 
to eight siblings. 

6. In most cases, the child in the Family School is the eldest in the 
large family. The mothers tend to enter the Family Schools with their 
earliest chidren. 

7. In any single group of nursery school children in the Family Schools, 
there is as wide a range of idiosyncratic developmental and behavior 
patterns as one would find in any other nursery school group. 

8. These children have some particular past, ongoing and anticipated 
experience which other young children do not have and, in turn, lack 
some which most of their American contemporaries usually do have. 

9. The children come from homes which predispose them to their elementary 
school experience in qualitatively different ways from most American 
middle-class children. 

10. Reports indicate that the sleeping habits of the children differ from 
those of their American middle-class contemporaries. They often go 
to bed much later, and sleep much ater in the mornings than is re- 
commended for healthy development. 

11. Virtually all of the children watch television. It is reasonable to 
assume that they watch it possibly as much as 20 hours a week (see 8). 
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12. Observations and reports indicate that some difficulty with separation- 
anxiety (when the child is separated from his mother at the beginning 
of the school term) is the rule, rather than the exception in the 
Family Schools. 

13. Attendance patterns suggest unusually low resistance to colds and other 
typical early childhood infections. The attendance pattern also 

tends to intensify the separation problems for the children. 

General Observations 



The Social Workers at both Centers, Mr. Ricardo Morada, and Mrs. Julianna 
Chin, reported the recurring problem of attendance failure and irregularity. 
Even when families have attended regularly they arrive very late, often 
too late for a meaningful session for both mother and child. 

The reasons for these attendance problems seem to be associated with 
illness in the family, or pregnancy. They may also be due to culturally 
different ways of perceiving the managing time and routines (70), which 
obviously would affect the nursery school experience for the children. 

It also tends to diminish the slow process of English language mastery 
for the mothers. 

At both Centers the mothers are reported to have shown profound 
concern for their childrens' behavior. The children arrive for their 
nursery school sessions in their "Sunday-best" clothes; good behavior to 
the mothers is associated with "grown up" or adult-like conduct. Some 
of the Latin American children are reported to ask for coffee instead of 
juice at juice-time. 

It seems also that most of the mothers are unable to find time to 
take the children to a nearby park for opportunities to play and explore. 

Most of the families do not own automobiles; therefore, most of the children 
have not visited the zoo. Golden Gate Park, or other local spots of 
interest to children. 

On the whole, the young Chinese families are cut-off from many relat- 
ionships which are characteristic of cultures in which extended family 
ties are traditionally important. The young mothers are described as 
lonely and constantly confined to the house. There are some relatives for 
many of them but, unlike former times, the relatives are working also. 

To some extent, close friendships among the co-linguals helps to fill in 
the gaps left by the loss of close extended family ties. Such friendships 
tend also to delay the acquisition of English. 

We wonder to what extent the classical patterns of the Chinese family 
system are maintained or affected by rapid cultural changes. What happens, 
for example, when the Chinese immigrant families attempt to adopt the 
styles of middle-class American families? This is one of many questions 
which remains to be examined. 
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The fact that these families have immigrated would seem to distinguish 
them in some way or another from others of their original nation-ethnic 
group. This distinction may be a matter of financial resources, social 
awareness, strong sense of adventure, political fortuities, helpful 
relatives, motivational patterns or just luck! 

Literature 



There is ample sociological and anthropological literature from 
which to gain insight into the nature of family life of the various cultures 
represented in the Family Schools, as well as the problems of immigrants 
(53) (54) (68) (80) (81) (82) (103) (119) (130). 

Nevertheless, in attempting to plan programs for these young immigrant 
families today, we would probably find a literature concerned with the 
impact of rapid cultural, social and technological change to be more 
helpful. 

Roucek points out that the three areas of the immigrants * native cul- 
ture which tend to survive the longest in the new country are "language, 
food habits and family life" (107, p. 225) . Just how this cultural 
survival is achieved most likely varies from one family to another. 

It is probably related to specific aspects of their origins as well as 
experience in the host country. 

It is generally assumed that child-rearing behavior is a function of 
the way in which the parent has been reared (1). The traditional inter- 
generational conflict associated with the growth of the first generation 
after immigration (100, p. 214) is not likely to appear while that first 
generation is of preschool age. 

EXPLORING THE PROBLEMS 



At the Family Schools 




Observations of the children in the Family Schools confirm the 
fact that these children are working at the same developmental tasks 
generally associated with mental health as any other preschool children. 

To provide help with these very important developmental tasks is one of 
the basic objectives of the Family Schools, and in all other nursery 
schools. The various ways in which nursery education can help and promote 
healthy emotional development has been amply delineated. (3) (13) (14) 

(30) (38) (52) (90) (102) (105) (126) 

As we meet the children in the Family Schools, they are as likely 
to have positive self-concepts as children in any other nursery school 
group who are not "culturally deprived." 

The Chinese, Mexican or Nicaraguan family can provide for the growing 
child the affective and cultural experiences necessary for positive self- 
concept development in their own ways. These children have not necessarily 
grown up in the same kind of "prestige vacuum" which Johnson describes 
for the Negro slum child (67, pp . 115-117). 

It is reasonable to assume that the self-concepts developed in the 
families of the various cultures represented in the Family Schools has 
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